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In response to concersfe expressed by California educators, 
representatives of the school library profession, and |fee California Media 
and Library Bdixsators Associatiion (CMLEA), Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Bill Honig conwdssicm^^ lthis st\^ of the condition of library 
media centers in California schools. During the 1985-86 school year, the 
Department of Education's Special Stud5:es ,aM Evaluatiai Reports Ifeit 
conducts a special study of library Diedia pro©?ams in representative 
elanentary, intermediate, ai^i secondary schools throughout California • The 
Deparianent's sttidy of school library media programs \ma coordinated with a 
concurrent nationwide study conducted by the Uhited States Departmmt of 
Education's Center for Statistics (CS)» This report includes the findings 
of the study conducted by the IMited States Depaiiient of Bdiication as well 
as recomnendations for strengthening^ library media programs* 

School libraries have a critical role in educational reform, including 
such goals as teaching students basic literacy axA hi^ther^ider thinking 
skills as well as preparing students for careiit^ and lifelong learning ♦ 
These goals cannot be accomplished unless schools- develop and maintain 
collections of books and other materials and media that can enrich the 
textbook-based classroom resotirces* School libraries, staffed by 

certificated professionals, should be learning centers at the hub of the 
instructional program and should provide the basic resources necessary for 
educational reform to succeed in California* 



Staffing P&tterna 

o Thirty-two percent of California school libraries were staffed by 
a state-certified librarian; 68 percent of schools with a library 
had no certificated librarian on staff ♦ 

o . For schools that reported a certificated librarian on staff, the 
average full time equivalency (PTE) was 0*3* 

o The percents of elenaentary school, middle or junior high school, 
and high school libraries that were staffed by certificated 
librarians were 21 percent, 60 percent, and 80 percent, 
respectively* 



o Betweai 1981-82 and 1985-86 there waa a net decline of 23 jsercent 
in the total ntinber of librarians enq[>loyed in California schools, 
school districtSi and county offices of education. Declines in 
hunters of librarians bsused at school sites have been greatest at 
the elementary level: A net decline of 36 percent over the five 
year period occurred at this level. 

o For the nation as a lAolei CS reported that 79 percent of school 
libraries had a certificated librarian on staff, \Aiile 21 percent 
had no certificated librarian. Federal data indicated that of all 
the 50 states, California was by far in the worst position of all 
50 states in terms of having the largest percent of school 
libraries operating without certificated library staff. 



Librtkry Media Servlcefl 

o Forty-ei^t perc^t of California school libraries routinely 
offered a sequential program of library skills instruction. This 
figure may be coopared to 67 percent of school libraries 
nationwide as reported by CS. 

o Fifty-five percent of California school libraries routinely 
provided reading/listening/viewing guidance to sttdents, while 66 
percent of school libraries haticmd.de routinely provided 
reading/1 istenihg/viewlng guidance. 

o The most prevalent service provided by libraries in California 
schools was assisting studmts in locating information and 
resources* valuable to their educationsd needs and to the growth of 
their personal interests and ability. 

o Sixty-five percent of school libraries that had a certificated 
librarian on staff routinely coordinated library skills 
instruction with classroom instruction , v^ile 30 peroait of 
libraries without a certificated librarian routinely coordinated 
library skills instructicm. 

o Sixty-nine percent of school libraries that had a certificated 
librarian on staff routinely provided reading/listening/viewing 
guidance to students, \Aiile 47 percent of libraries without a 
certificated librarian routinely provided reading/listening/view- 
ing guidance. 

o In general, Cetlifornia school libraries provide basic reference 
services but provide fewer services that are directly supportive 
of the curriculua. The level of professional library services 
provided is directly linked to having a certificated librarian on 
staff. 
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Ninety-two percent of Califoniia public schools had some facility 
that WGks used as a centralized library or library media center. 

School libraries were most prevalent in intermediate schools and 
sectMidary schools; 98 percent of intermediate atxl secondary 
schools had a library or library media center. Ninety-two percent 
of elementary schools had a library. 

The average (mean) size of school libraries was 1,970 sqxjare feet 
(about 44 feet by 45 feet) , with a seating capacity for 54 users. 
The average size of California school libraries was slightly 
smaller than the nati<Mial average of 2,325 square feet reported by 
CS. 

California ranked at approximately the national average on weekly 
visits by students to the library (1.2 per pupil) but below the 
natioial average on pupil participation in library skills 
instructicm (0.4 per pupil per week) . 



C-ollectionB and Bgiiipment 



The average nunber of book volumes held at the end of the 1984-85 
school year in California school libraries was 8 1 198* Hie aveirafe 
number of books acquired during that year was 219, 

The CS study indicates that California school libraries ranked 
below the national average in the size of book collections, 
periodical collections, and collections of other audiovisual 
materials. 

In :aany schoo]. libraries, collections were grossly out-of-date and 
therefore inariequate for students' reference needs. 

A separate survey conducted by Ann Lathrop, Library Coordinator, 
Office of the San Mateo County Superintendent of Schools, 
indicated that 80 to 85 percent of nonfiction books in school 
libraries were copyrighted at least 10 years ago. Forty percent 
of the books sampled were copyrighted at least 20 years ago. 



Budgets and ExpenditureB 

o Information on budgets and expenditures obtained from a small case 
study of 20 schools indicated a significant variation in 
expenditures per pupil and suggested that no clear or ccMisistent 
priority was given to library media services. 

o Eight of the 20 case-study schools indicated that donations 
comprised some portion of their library budgets during 1984-85. 
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The dcmated funds tended to be used for books, and district- 
allocated funds tended to be used for other purposes. 

Five of the sev&a. elementary schools studied received dwiations. 
In one school these dwiations represented 49 percoit of the 
library budget. In another school, dcxiations represented 62 
percent of the library budget. 

CS estijnates that an averiage of $4.76 is spent annually per pupil 
for books in California. An average of $6.24 per pupil for books 
is spent annually in the Uhited States. 



Acting on the advice of CMLKA, the Department used the survey 
instrument (with a few additional items) designed by CS to conduct its 
study. Using the same survey instrument facilitated makihg comparisons 
between California data and the data reported by CS for the natitm as a 
vAxole. Topics covered by the survey instrtinent included library facilities, 
staffing pe.ttems, prevalence of services, collections and equipment, and 
budgets and expenditures. 

The sampling design for the Department's study was based on a 
stratified random sample of elementary, intermediate, and secondary schools 
in California. The survey instrtment was sent to 1,560 Cfidifomia schools. 
The final response rate was 63 percent of the schools sampled. Although the 
response rate was modest, the statistics reported were representative of 
California schools. Because the origincd saaqple was large, the modest rate 
of return resulted in a sample of 984 schools or 15 percent of all 
California public schools. Elirthermore, a follow-up survey of randomly 
selected nonrespondents indicated that characteristics of library media 
centers in nonresponding schools were approximately the same as those of 
responding schools. 



R<90oinmenclat-ti±ozas 



The analysis of the survey data and information obtcdned through 
interviews with libr&.-y staff members resulted in the conclusion that the 
school library is the neglected stepchild of educational reform. The 
majority of schools in California have a room designated as the librar:}r. 
However, support for library media programs has not been a priority in 
California schools during recent years. Dwindling financial support for 
libraries has resulted in collecticms of books and other materials and media 
that are inadequate to meet students' instructional and informational needs. 
And over the past decade there has been a growing reliance cm noocertifi- 
cated staff members and volunteers to maintain minimal checkout services. 

The decline in library programs is attributable to many intei-acting 
factors. First, funds available to su^wrt libraries have dramatically 
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diminished. Federal categorical fundinff has been reduced, and Proposition 
13 has resulted in decreased state funding for libraries. Second, the 
coiiipelling, need to improve classroom-based instructicxi has resiilted in new 
funding for strengthening the core curriculum and upgrading teachers' 
instructional skills—not for improving libraries. Third, library media 
centers in many schools have not be«fi selected by decisicxi makers to receive 
additicHnal funds • Ldbraries have suffered not only from competition with 
other educational programs but also from a poor image* Declining resoiarces 
and unimaginative aH>roaches to delivering library media services have 
contributed to the image of many sdiool libraries as d\ill and perljixeral to 
the instzTictional program. 

One additional factor that ccmtributes to the current condition of 
school libraries in California is the lade of a shared vision of the role of; 
an effective library media program in the overall instructional programi 
Some of the key features of effective library media programs oftei cited in 
the librciy literature include (1) integration of library services with th^^ 
curriculun and coordinatim^ of library resources with texCbook selection; 
(2) collections of books and other materials that are up-to**date and surpport 
the curriculum; (3) instruction of students in library research and 
informatics skills; (4) tise of the library as n learning c^ter for both 
group and^ individualized instruction; and (5) integration of library 
collections with audiovisual media and newer instructic»ial technologies such 
as computers and instructional television. 

Today, California educators are calling for educational refonns that 
will strengthen the curriculum* Curriculum reform offers educators an 
important opportunity to review the place of school libraries within the 
overall instructional program. It is evident that a major effort, as well 
as a significant infusion of resources, will be required to reclaim school 
libraries as vital learning centers* 

While few educators will disagree that instructional prograott at all 
levels would benefit from professional library media seivices, state aiKi 
local policymakers will undoubtedly consider the funding to be the greatest 
impediment to developing strong centralized library programs. With 
competing demands for extremely limited fiscal resources, trade-^f fs must be 
made in any decision that results in shifting resources away from one 
enterprise to improve another. Nevertheless, important educational issues 
at this time make the revitalizing of school libraries a highly desirable 
goal. Beyond the need for providing more money in the absolute sense, it is 
evident that a number of actions could enhance the effective use of school 
library resources. Our recommendations follow. (Detailed recomnendations 
are inclixied in the body of the report.) 

o The California State Department of Education and State Board of 
Education should coordinate development of a long-range plan to 
inqprove library media programs in California schools. The long- 
range plan should include provisicms for providing library 
staffing, facilities, and resources as well as the library media 
services that should be routinely provided in elementary, middle, 
and secondary schools. 
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School and school district planning for library programs should be 
incorporated in planning for the total instmcticmal program. The 
school library media center should be vicv^ as an integral part 
of the iriStructionfid program. Local educational agencies (LEAs) 
should develop Icmg-^range plaxis for providing library media 
servi ^es ' that include uaking available reference materials and 
services designed to aicourage basic literacy and su(^rt the 
curriculum. 

Decision? about staffing school libraries and developing library 
media collections should be ir.cx>rporated in the plan for library 
media . services. Professional librarians should be employed to 
provide professional services. Library collections should support 
the curriculum. 

Schools should avoid becoming dependent on PTAs, volunteers, and 
donations' in planning their library budgets. Iftiile doi>ations may 
provide welcome additions on an occasional basis i fundUiig school 
libraries is a district and adiool responsibility. 

The state should provide funding for school libraries to ensure 
adequate collections. There is an "cute need for collections of 
ficti<m and nonfictia bodes, peri iicals, and other media to 
support the curriculum. 

The California Legislature should establish model scliool library 
media centers in selected elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the state* These caters would exenplify the 
integration of books, other print and ncxiprint materials, 
traditi(X)al media, and new technologies and would enable 
administrators and teachers to obeex*ve how effective libra3Tr media 
programs might be developed within their own schools. 
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In respoDBe to concerns expressed hy representatives of the school 
library profession and the California Media and Library Educators 
Association (CMLEA), Superihtafident of Instruction Bill H<mg coaidssicmed a 
study of the conditicwi of library media centers in California schools* 
During the 1985-86 school year, the Departmoit of Bdiication's Special 
Studies and Evaluation Reports Unit ccxxlucted a special study of libr^ 
media programs in representative sainples of elementajryi intencediate and 
sec<»uiary schools throuithout California. This report includes the findings 
of that study as well as reconmendatiaris for str^i^thening library media 
programs* 

H±s-C::o3C-9r of Ft3Xirl±ng 
for ILi±t>xwr3r Medlct X>3?otf3:ttnDUS 

The federal Elecsentary and Secondary Educati<Mi Act (ESEA) of 1965 was 
the first federal program to^provide financial support for library media 
programs. Under ESEA Title Ilf .Fhese II, approximately 30 exenplary sdiool 
libraries were established in California eadi year at a cost of from $30,000 
to $100,000 each. PEoi^icipating districts were required to provide 
appropriate facilities and to supply certificated librarians and coii?)etent 
support personnel. These model libraries, geographically distributed 
throughout the state, stimulated the improvement of school libraries on a 
> larger scale. 

In the 1976 federal budget year, ESEA, Title II, was combined with the 
National Defense Education Act, Title III, to form the major portion of 
ESEA, Title IV, Vart B. Funds provided to schools through ESEA, Title IV, 
Bart B, were used primarily to purchase new books and equipment to replace 
obsolete items in library collections. From 1976 on, federal funds could no 
longer be used to establish new libraries. 

After the passage of California's Proposition 13 in 1978, school 
libraries — ^along with other discicticmary programs — ^cperienced drastic 
reductions in state and local funding. In most districts, ESEA, Title IV, 
Petrt B, became the major source of funds for buying library resources and 
equipment. In addition, many school libraries began to rely heavily on 
gifts and fund-raising activities to supplement their budgets. 

Beginning in the 1982-83 school year, ESEA, Title IV, was merged with 
28 other programs under the education block grant created by Oiapter 2 of 
the Education Consolidatiwi and Improvement Act (ECIA). Since then, overall 
federal support for education has been substantially reduced, and districts 
have been sdlowed to allocate block grant monies to any antecedent program. 
Although many districts continue to use their Chapter 2 funds to purchase 
library materials and equipment, no funding is currently targeted 
specifically for library media programs. 
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SecticHi 18100 of the Education Code requires school districts to 
provide library services hy establishing and maintaining school libraries or 
by altering into ccxitractual arrangen^ts with another agency. Ihe 
Education Code also directs the State Board of Education to adopt standards, 
rules, and regulations for schciol library services. In October, 1985, 
regulaticuns clearly defining school library services became effective. The 
State Board had previously adopt^ those regulaticxis. Ihe State Boaid has 
€tlso issued broad recompendaticms designed to dricouiBge districts to make 
every effort to assign r^edentialed librarians to provide — or at least to 
supervise^services to students throui^ well-stocked library and media 
services • Althou^ these reconmendatiCTis and other regulati<Mis indicate 
gaieral support for library media programs, they do not contain sanctions 
designed to aiforce the miniwial requiremmts. Ihus, districts have con^lete 
discretion in determining the library media services that are to be 
provided. 



The Departmoit's study of school library media programs was coordinated 
with a concurrent naticmwide sttidy conducted by the Uhited States Department 
of Education's Center for Statistics (CS). After the Depatianent decided to 
study the (X>nditic»i of school libraries in California, the Department 
learned that CS was undertekirig its own study based on a sanqple of schools 
within each of the 50 states. Acting on the advice of CMLKA, the Department 
decided in its study to use the survey instrunait designed by CS so that 
comparisons could be made between California data and the data reported by 
CS for the na£i(Mi as a vAole.i A few additional items were added to the 
survey instmnent designed by CS f or use in the Department's study. These 
itans were added to obtain information on certain services not fully covered 
in the federal survey. Ihese services include audiovisual services and 
instructional television. In addition, an item regarding provision for 
individualized learning programs in libraries vreis added.^ 

Topics covered by the survey instrtsnrnt included library media 
facilities; staffing patterns, prevalence of services, collections, and 
equiproerit; arxi budgets and expenditures. Ihe questions included in 
the survey were designed to solicit extensive information and required 



1 The results of the federal study of school libraries may be obtained 
from the U.S. Department of Education's Center for Statistics; telephone 
202-626-9002. 



* Ihe survey instrument used by the Department is available upon 
request from the Department's Special Studies and Evaluation Reports Uait; 
telephone 916-445-0297. 
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substantial time and effort for respondents to answer • However, partic- 
ipaticMi in the study was optional, and respcxidents were not required to 
smswer all questions • 

The saiBipling design for the Department's study was based on a 
stratified random sanqple of elementary, intermediate, and secondary schools 
in California. The sample was also selected to repres^t schools in lirben, 
^nedl city, si^^^ and riuraL areas propqii^i^ia^ Recognizing that many 
schools included in the sample mi^t decline to coinplete the time-cc»isuiiing 
survey instrument ^ the Department sanqpled many more schools than were needed 
to obtain generalizable statistics. The survey instnment was sent to 1,550 
C&tlifomia schools. The sampling design is shown in Table 1. 



TablB 1 



Total Number of Schools in SaapUngg Design 



type of adyool 


Schools aampLed 


Rural 


236 


Small city 


1 387 


Sidiurfaan 


5M 


Uxten 


393 


Total 


1,560 



The surveys were sent to selected sdiools in September, 1985. Ques- 
tions included in the survey were designed to solicit inf oniaticxi on the 
status of library media centera at the aid of the 1984-85 school year. Two 
mcxiths later a second copy of the survey was sent to all ncxu?esponding 
schools. Additional attenpts to collect data from ncxu-espcxKlmts were made 
by telephone. In some cases, informaticxi was collected by telephcxie. 

The final response rate was 63 percent of the total schools saK5)led. 
While this is a modest response rate, the statistics reported in the next 
chapter are representative of California schools. Because the original 
sanqple was large, the modest late of return resulted in a saoqple of 984 
schools or 15 percent of all California public schools. In additicxi, a 
follow-up survey of a randomly selected subsanple of hcmrepc»idaits indicated 
that characteristics of liteary media centers in nonrespcxiding schools were 
ai^roximately the same as those of responding schools. 
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Highlights of tibe iiBportant findings of the study are inoltded in this 
diapter and organized aocording to the following sections: library media 
facilities; staffing patterns; library nedia services; collections and 
equipnrat; and budgets and exp^ditures/ RecGmoidations for reviewing the 
adequacy of library media prograns are included at the end of each secticxi. 



This section includes infoznatidn about schools with centralized 
libraries^ the size and capacity of libraries, and the tise of library 
facilities. 



Schools vit li n^tit— w«wi Ubrariea 

Sdiools that participated in the survey were requested to indicate 
T^ether a centmLized school library or library media caiter exists in the 
sdiool« Ninety-two percent of the schools surveyed indicated that they do 
have a centralized school library or library media center* Table 2 inclixies 
statistics on the preval^fioe of c^tralized libraries in the 984 schools 
from vMch informaticxi was obtained. School libraries were most prevalent 
in middle sdiools or Junior high s(dKX>ls and in secondary schools; 98 
percent of middle or Junior hi^ schools and seccmlary schools had a library 
or library media center. Ninety-tm percent of elementary schools had a 
library. Centralized libraries were least prevalent in those sdiools that 
indicated their level to be either coinbined elementary and seccntxiary, 
special educaticm, vocational technical, or alternative. 

The overall figure of 92 percent of schools in California having 
libraries is someiAat higher than the cooqparable figure for California 
reported by CS (87 percent) but within the range of statistical error 
associated with their smaller sanqple of sdiools in California. Based on 
informatioi obtained thrbuj^ follow-tip iiiterviews idth schools that did not 
respond to the survey, the estimate that 92 percait of schools in California 
have libraries appears to be reascmably clc^ to the true value. Obtaining 
the precise statistic is relatively unimportant. Tlie prevalence of 
libraries in California schools is sli^tly less than the reported national 
figure for all schools in the federal sanple. CS estimates that 93 percait 
of public schools naticmally have library media caters. Eleven states 
reported that there were librarieis in all schools, and an additional nine 
states had libraries in 98 or 99 percent of all schools. 
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Table 2 



Percent of California Schools with LibrarieB or 
Library Media Centers, Fall, 1985 



SdKX>l level 


1 Percent of 
1 adiools 
1 Kith 
library 
Mdia 
! centers 


! Percait of 
schools 
without 
library 
■edia 

1 centers 


1 Ntabl^T* 

f «^>JBH^^X. \JJl 

Scboola 
1 in saaole 


All schools 


92 


8 


984 


Elementary schools 


92 


8 


591 


Middle or jtoiior high 
schools 


98 


2 


178 


Secondary schools | 


98 


2 


158 


Other* 


54 


46 


57 



» The "other" classificaticm includes ccobined elem^tary and sectxidary, 
special education, vocati<»al technical, and alternative schools. 



Not surprisingly, libraries were least preval^t in rural areas and 
in smaller sdiools in California. Ihus, cai the basis of stud^t enrollAent, 
more studaits attoid sdiools that have librrjries than is suggested by the 92 
percent prevalojce figure. 



Size and Capacity of Ltbraries 

Survey resp(»idents were asked to indicate the area of their library 
media center in square feet as well as the number of scats available for 
users. This informatiai was used to idaitify the ranga of facilities that 
serve as library media caiters. The average (laean) values are shown for 
both of these features in Table 3 along with the range represented by the 
middle 50 percent of each distribution. According to data cc»taii4d in 
Table 3, the average area of the library for the aitire sample is 1S7C 
square feet (roughly 44 feet by 45 feet) , with a seating capacity for 54 
users. This is slightly smaller than the national average of 2,325 square 
feet reported by CS. However, school libraries in California have, an 
average, .54 seats — one seat more than the naticwial average of 53, 
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Tftble 3 



Mean Area of Library Media Centers and Mean 
Number of Seats for Users, by School 
Level, Fan, 1985 





Area of lifarary media centers 1 


Seats available for users 


Sdxx)! level 


Mean j 
square feet 1 


MidUe i 
SO percent rantfe 1 


Mean 
nusiber 


Middle 
50 percent rantfe 


All adbiools 


1,970 


800-2,479 


54 


30-65 


Elementazy 
acboolB 


1,217 


750-1,523 


40 


30-44 


Middle or 
Junior hi^ 
schools 


2,503 


1,149-3,055 


65 


44-84 


Secondary 
sdibols 


4,963 


2,613-6,315 


97 


70-120 



Use of Idbrary gacfflttes 

Information on the average number of studait visits to the library 
during a typical f«e^ is included in Table 4. Table 5 includes information 
on the number of stud^ts participating in library skills instruction • The 
variaticms in these figures are quite large and reflect the variability both 
in school »irollm»ts and in the use of library facilities. Ihe figures 
indicating use cm a per-pupil basis reduce the variatioi attributable to 
size of student enrollmait and give the best astimte of studarit use of 
library facilities. When conqpared with national averages and estimates for 
other states in the CS study, California ranked at about the naticmal 
average on stud»it visits to the library but below the national average on 
studait participation in library skills instructicm. 

The survey did not include questicms designed to provide infonnaticxi 
about the adeqitticy of facilities sexndng as library media centers or about 
any provisions for access to library facilities and services that my be 
made in schools that did not have their ciwn libraries (for exanivLe, thrduidb 
traveling bpoIoDobiles operated Iqt county off ices of education). Becaxxse the 
investigation of library facilities conducted for this study was limited, no 
specific Ci»iclusicxis or recommendations are offered. It is recdnnendedy 
however, that the question of libst constitutes adequate facilities be 
considered in the ocHitext of developing an overall plan for library media 
services. The information included in the i-^nainder of this study is based 
cmly on responses received from schools having a centralized library media 
center. 
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Table 4 



Mean Attendance in Library per Week, 
by School Level, 
F^, 1985 



Attendance in library 
per weA 



Sdiool level 


Meeoi per 
scdiool 1 


Middle SO i 
Derc^t rantfe 1 


Mean per 
Tupil 


All schools 


773 


370-850 


1.2 


Elementary schools 


538 


360-680 


1.3 


Middle or junior high 
schools 


805 


400-1,000 


1.0 


Secondary schools 


1,573 


490-1,650 


! 1.2 



Table S 

Moan Pailicipation per Week 
in Library SkiUs Inatructkm, by School Level, 
Fan, 1985 





Peurticipation in 
1 library skills instruction 


School level 


Mean per 
r sdiool 1 


Middle 50 
nerorat rantfe ' 


Mean per 

, tWDil 


All schools 


249 


50-400 


0.4 


Slementary schools 


^281 


86-430 


0.6 


Middle or junior high 
scdiools 


205 


40-300 


0.3 


Secondary schools 


373 


139-421 


0.1 



Dramatic changes have occttrred in recent years in the staff ifjg of 
California public school libraries « Professional school librarians have 
been ke^ily awaz^e of these changes and oh several occasic»is have preeesited 
estimates to state policymakers of the nunbers of certificated librarians 
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enployed in schcx>ls« districts i and county offices of education* These 
estimates indicate substantial declines in the number of librarians , 
particulc^ since the passage of Propositi<m 13 in 1978. To receive a 
school Hhrary credential! teachers must complete one year of additional 
graduate training* A teaching credential is a prerequisite receiving 
this trcdiiing* Since certificated school librarians are also teachers i a 
cornnkm response of districts to the shrinking local tax base follqwiiig the 
passage of Proposition 13 was. to reassign certificated librarians to 
classrocm teaching positions and rely an. lower-^paid instructional aides and 
volunteers to operate libraries* 

The purvey included questicms designed to elicit information an 
staffing of school libraries as of fall, 1985* Respondents were asked to 
indicate the ftdi-time equival^ficy (FTE) of certificated librarians and 
other professi<»ial staff as well as other staff (for examplei classified or 
other 8ulqprofes8i<»ial) and volunteers* The percait of library media centers 
that aqployed certified library media specialists as well as other 
prof'essi(»ial staff members (regardless of the amount of FTE) is indicated in 
Table 6* TMrty-two pezT^ent of school libraries included in the 
Department's sample had a certificated librarian cai staff, vMle 68 perc^t 
of school libraries included in the study did not have a certificated 
librarian cn staff. Elementary sdiool libraries were most often without the 
services of a certificated librarian (79 percent), lAile 20 percent of high 
schools did not have the services: of a certificated librarian* For those 
schools that did have a certificated librarian, the average (median) FTE was 
0*3* 

It is interesting and sobering to compare the California data on 
certificated librarians with tiie concurrent federal siirvey data. For the 
nation as a vAole, CS reports: that 79 percent of school libraries had a 
certified library media specialist on staff, vAiile 21 percent of school 
libraries had no certificated librarian c»x staff* Although California has 
more stringent requirements than some other states for certification of 
library-media specialists, it is clear that California schools employ far 
fewer librarians than the national avez^e* On a state-by-state basis, the 
federal data indicate that California occupies the least enviable position 
of all 50 states in terms of haying certificated librarians on staff — the 
largest percent of school libraries operating without certificatied library 
staff members occurs in California* 

In some schools certificated librarians \Aio are comoiitted to their 
professicns have remained in the library even though they no Icmger receive 
salaries based m their credentials* One librarian in a rural area wrote:. 

In Part II [of the survey], you ask about staff* This is a sore 
point in the, librajry field, and I want to make it very clear that my 
school is not paying credentialed wages* My positicm is a 
classified c»ie; I am not paid for my Master's Degree in Librarian- 
ship and my California School Library Credential* Ihis is true in 
.^veral schoolsrin our area* If we enjoy being school librarians, 
w^ take a pay cut* 
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Table 6 



Percent of Califarnia School Library Medic Centers 
Served by State-Certtficated UbrarianB and by 
Other Proferaibnal Staff Meaberii, Psll, 1965 





I Certified 

1 library sedia scecialist* 


Other professional 
I ' staff Kflbers 


School level 


Peroent 
having 
library laedia 
center 


Percent 
1 not having 
library nedia 

center 


Percent 

having 
library nedia 
' center 


1 Percent 
I not having 
library imlla 
! center 


All schools 


32 


68 


13 


87 


jSlesnentaiy 
sdiools 


21 


79 


14 


86 


Middle or junior 
hij^ schools 


60 . 


40 


13 


87 


Secondary schools 


80 


20 


18 


82 



* The term used in the survey form designed tor the national study and 
also used for the California study was "certifiai library media specialist." 
This term is used in the text of this report interdbangeably with 
"certificated librarian," the term more appropriate to California adiools. 



The State Department of Education, throu^ the Cfedifomia Basic 
Education Data System (CBEDS) , conducts an annual count of the ni»ber and 
characteristics of professitmal staff meaibers in all schools. Table 7 
indicates the total number of perscxis employed as school librarians since 
the inception of CBEDS in 1981-82. These f igures indicate a net decline of 
23 percent in the total nunber of persons employed as librarians in sdiools, 
districts, and county offices of educaticm. Table 8 includes figures to 
illustrate the change in worii assignments over the five-year period for all 
school librarians vho indicated that their primary worit setting vaa an 
elemMitary school, intermediate school, or a high school. While there have 
heea declines in the nunbers of librarians at all levels, by far the 
greatest decline has occurred in elemaitary schools. 

The role types of all school librarians employed during 1985-86 are 
ir«3icated in Table 9. The age distribution of all school librarians during 
this same -year is represented in Table 10. Note that 45 percent of all 
school librarians were older than fifty years, while 6.5 perc^t of achool 
librarians were thirty-five years old or younger. These figures clearly 
indicate that a disproportionate nunber of school librarians vAo remained in 
the profession 'were near retiremoat age and that very few young teachers 
were enterirg tba achool library field. 
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Table 7 



Total Number of CaUforsiia School Librarians 
over a Voniir-Yew Period, 1961-^ to 1986-86 



Sdiool yeiur 


1 Total nuHiber of librarians 


1981-82 


1,804 


1982-83 


1,680 


1983-84 


1,467 


1984-85 


1,426 


1985-86 


1,398 


Ket change 
(in peroait) 


-23 



table 8 



Primary Work Site of California School Librarians 
in School Settinffs, 1981-82 to 1985-86 





School year 


Net 


School level 


1981-82 


. 1982-83 


, 1983-84 ! 


1984-85 


1985-86 


Change 

1 (in nerooit) 


BlettMitary 
schools 


327 


294 




208 1 


210 


208 


-36 


Ihteniediate 
or Junior 
hi^ scdiools 


483 


504 




437 1 


402 


447 


-7 


Hi^ scdiools 


579 


532 




507 ! 


502 


511 


-12 



Number of California School UbrarianB 
by RoIa Type During 1985-86 



Role tToe I 


Nuaber of librarians 


District or oomty library/oiedia services | 
adainistrator 


132 


District or ^oounty librarian 


288 


School iilTirazy media services administrator 


81 


Sdiool librarian 


897 


Tbtal 


1,398 



fiabla 10 

Atfo Distribution of all California School Librarians 
During 1985-88 





! Asa 






20-25 


26-30 ! 31-35 


36-40 


,41-45 


46-50 


151-65 


156-60 


604- 


Total 


Nuriier of 
librarians 


2 


9 I 81 


195 


232 


253 


284 


226 


115 


1,397 


Faroeht of 
total 


0.1 


0.6 ! 5.8 


14,0 


16.6 


18.1 


20.3 


16.2 


8.2 





There are some indications that the decline in the nunber of positions 
for school librarians may have leveled off. In fact, the nimiber of 
positi(ms for school librarians may be increasing—at least in certain 
geogmphical regions. One university professor in a school library training 
program scdd that often there are few a^qplicants for school library job 
openings and that some districts how have more money to enqploy librariansi 
especially at the hi^ school level. During the period that library 
positions have been cut| few students have enrolled in training programs i 
and some programs have closed. Givai the age demographics of current school 
librarians I if school administrators decide to staff their library media 
programs, recruiting and training sufficient numbers of young teachers to be 
achopi librarians will be a diallexige. 
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BequIreaenUi for Pro toMfcmiil Staff 



As noted in the Introduption to this reportt California's Bduoation 
Code requires that districts provide sdxool library services; but the Code 
is not .qpeoific with respeot to staffing* The various associations of 
professional sdiool librarians throuiftKyut; the country have issued guidelines 
ranging fros reoGoinending one librarian per school to one librarian per 250 
students. 

Despite these reccnsaidationst policymakers and administrators in 
California have not viewed the staffing of school libraries with certifi- 
cated professionals ae a priority in recent years. A tniversity professor 
said that an informal understanding exists among administrators that 
professional librarians are needed in hi^ sdboolst are hiitfily desirable in 
Jinior hi^ schools t but are tmneoessary in elemoitary schools. This de 
facto policy is baaed oh a view of the library as a facility to provide 
reference services to students at more advanced levels— i4uen students are 
reqvdred to produce term papers or researdi reports. At the elem»tary 
school level it is often acceptable to operate the library to provide 
minimal chedcout services— providing books to studaits for outside reading 
as an airidmient activity. Many adainistrators believe it is not necessary 
to. pay the salary of a credaitialed professional for svch a limited service. 
IhuSf the declining nudber of sdiool library positions in California is tied 
to a widely held conception of the libiary and its relaticxiship to the 
instruotional goals of schooling—libraries are primarily need&d in high 
schools. Professional librarians said that the profession has contributed 
to its own decline by attracting some individuals who saw the library as a 
retireat from the demands of teadiing* 

Members of the CMLSA and professional librarians have promoted a school 
library media program in whidi library media services are fully integrated 
with curriculum and instruction* CMLEA members and professioraiL librarians 
view the library as the hiib of the instruotional proip:^ not Just a place to 
^o look for books. According to CMLBA members and librarianst this view 
encourages individualized Instructim as well as instruction through the use 
of textbooks. In addition » a library program that is integrated with 
curriculum and instruction can include components designed to motivate 
reading and aicourage the appropriate use of tecdmology and audiovisual 
materials that siqpport the curricultn. Because the library program can be 
an important part of the Instructional program^ professional library media 
specialists are cruciad to the program^a success. The instructional aides 
and parent yolmteers can be extr^miely helpful in performing many of the 
routine functions in library operations t but a professional librarian is 
necessary to support the curriculum* For exampiet many of the library media 
services need not be used in the library but can be used in the classroom if 
a professional librarian is employed in this curriculum-sujpportive role. 

In the next sectiont "Liisrary Media Services information is presaited 
cm the services curr^tly provided by sdiool llbraiy programs in Calif oinia. 
This information provides dramatic stqpport to the argunent that school 
libraries must be staffed by professionals if they are expected to provide 
an ^gpansive range of services. The basic decision to be mede by policy- 
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makers is whether curriculum-supportive services are sufficiently i]iQx>rtant 
to make the professional staffing and support of libraries a priority. The 
issue of support must also be confronted if the professional services of 
librarians are to he protected from being swanqped by the menial chores of 
operating a library* This view is expressed in the following note from an 
elementary sdiool librarian ^o returned the survey form without the 
requested information: 

I would love to have time to complete this, but I have two 
libraries to medntain, no clerical help, and classes 
scheduled all day, every day. I was transferred to another 
library this September and everything was in a mess. I 
cleaned for five solid days. I'm too tired to even think 
about completing a survey when I go home. Sorry! 



RecoMmendations for B^ vi^vin^ Staffi ng Meeds 

It is beycMKi the scope of this report to analyze the feasibility of 
inqplementing the staffing levels suggested by the professional associations. 
However,, it is clear that the .staffing issue is inextricably connected to 
the role of the school library media c^ter in relation to the total 
instructional program. The staffing pattern in school libraries should be 
congruent with expectations for library media services. In recent years, 
both expectations and the professicxial staffing of libraries^ especially in 
elementary £ichools, have declined. The current climate of educational 
reform, with the concomitant curriculum frameworks, model curriculum 
standards, and textbook selecticm processes, provides an important 
opportunity for policymakers to develop a new vision of library media 
programs. Therefore, we offer the following recanmendaticms: 

o Iniplemaitation of the model curriculum standards at all 
levels should include a review of the role of the library 
media program in relaticHi to the total instructiOTal 
program. Consideration should be given to developing a 
long-range plan for library media services that support the 
curriculum. 

o %e State Department of Education aixl State Board of 
Educaticm should take a leadership role in recognizing the 
crucial partnership between the teacher and the professional 
librarian as implementors of the English language arts model 
curriculun guides and standards. 

o Decisions about staffing library media centers should be 
incorporated in the plan for library media services . 
Professicmal librarians should be eaqaloyed to provide 
professional services. Rairaprofessic^ials, clericals, and 
volunteers should be used as needed to provide support to 
professional librarians. 



o OoTent levels of professional staffing of elcaentaiy scAool 
libraries are not sufficient to provide professional libiary 
■edia servioes. Particular e^p'^asi8 should be given to 
developing library andia prograas in elegentary stAools that 
siqpport the aodel curriculus standards aixl the C^ifomia 
Reading Initiative. 



Closely tied to the expectations for sdiool library aedia centers and 
professional staffing are the servioes provided. Ihe survey irioluded a 
section in which a variety of library aedia servioes, ranging from the 
limited to the expansive, were listed; and respondents were requested to 
indicate i^iether each of these servioes was not p^vided, occasionally 
provided, or routinely provided. TtiAe 11 includes statistics on the 
prevalence of services. Ihe aost prevalent service currently provided by 
library aedia centers is assisting sttdehts in lo<»tlng infoiwtion and 
resources valuable to their educational needs and to the growth of their 
personal interests and ability. Bijflity-three percent of California adiool 
libraries routinely provide this service. A aajority of school library 
prograas include provisions to instruct studaxts ihforaally in tl» use of 
various types of aaterials and e^dLpnent (62 percent routinely do this) as 
well as providing reference assistance to teadiers (60 percent provide this 
routinely) 4 Host but not all sdhool library prograas include provisions for 
offering these general referowe services, which are consistent with the 
view of the library as a place to go when one needs books, iiAforac'wion, or 
other resources. 



Sorvtees Provided py School Librarr Media Centers 

Few sdKX>l libraries curraitly provide sei-vioes directly supportive of 
the curriculvn. Ftirthemore, the data for California when coqAred with thn 
^ CS data for sdiool libraries nationwide indicate that California schoo^ 

libraries, perfom considerably fewer activities designed to st^jport the 
curriculus than are perforned by school libraries in other states, ^or 
eM>^lei 42 percent of California school libraries routinely coordinate 
library skills instruction with classroom instructioti; 37 percent 
occasionally provide this service; and 21 percent do not provide it. In the 
national aamplet 50 percent of school libraries routinely provide this 
service. Thirty-four percent of California school libraries routinely help 
; individual teachers to coordinate media program activities and resources 

with subject areas^ units, and textbooks. Thirty-eight perc^t of libraries 
provide this service occasionally, and 28 percent do not provide it. Fifty- 
four percent of school libraries in the CS national sa^le routinely provide 
this service. 

5 

Fewer than one-half (48 percent) of California school libraries 
routinely offer a sequential program of library skills instructicai. This 
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Prevalence of Services Provided bj CaUfomia School 
Library Media Centers, FwSU 1985 





I^eroent or lllsrary media centers - 


Service !' 


Not 


iuxsasionaiiy ; 

providing 
1 service | 




provicUiig 
service 


providing 
SCTvioe 


Offers a sequential^ i/rogram of library! 
skills instruction | 


22 


1 ! 


43 


Coozdinates library skills instruction! 
wixn cjjiB»ruoBi jjisurucuxcwi I 


21 




42 


Informally instructs students in the ! 
use/of various types of materials and 
eqiiipnent ! 


10 


! ^ \ 


62 


Conducts in-rservioe education tor ! 
teachers iii the effective 
evaluaticxii selection, and use of 
media | 


59 


1 1 


6 


Assists curriculum ccnmittee in ! 
:3electing appropriate materials and 
media program activities for resource 


51 


1 33 j 


16 


Helps individual teachers to | 

and resources, with subject areas, 
units, and textbooks 


28 


! ^ I 


34 


Helps teachers to develop, select, ! 

activities req^ring various types of 
madia 


47 


1 34 j 


19 


rxvvxGtes beacners wxui iiuorniEtuon • 
about new educaticmal and media i 
developn»its | 


28 


1 1 

I 33 j 


39 


Provides reference assistance to | 
teadiers ' 


10 


1 1 


60 


Assists stixlents in locating infomt- ! 
ation and resoiirces valuable to their 
educational needs and to the growth of 
their .personal interests and abilities 


4 


j 12 j 


83 


Helps students and teachers find and ! 
use ^relevant information sources 
outside the school | 


31 


1 48 j 


21 


Provides interlibrary loan services to! 
students { 


68 


1 19 ! 


14 



(Continued on page 22.) 
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Tteble ll~<k>ntinuad 



i FMyent or iitarary Mgdia oent^B 



Service 


Not 
; providing 
1 service 


loocasionaily 
1 providing 
1 service 


; Routinely 
I providing 
1 service 


Provides interlibrary loan service 
to teac^rs 


1 ^'^ 


1 25 


j 18 


Provicles readin2/listenjj:;g/viewing 
guidance to students 


I ^'^ 


{ 28 


{ 55 


Helps paraits realize the inqport^ufice 
of assisting their diildrei in vnder- 
stsunding the. baie of readingy 
listening* and viewing for pleasure 
as well as for i^dxdng infomaticm 


\ 40 


1 


1 


Cbordi nati^ iri-srfiool production of 
Materials required for instructional 
and other activities 


j 63 


! 


i 


Provides technical assistance to 
students in the iu:t)duction of 
naterials 


j 69 


{ 22 


1 ^ 


Provides tedmical assistance to 
teacdiers in the production of 
aaterials 


i 

j 66 


! 

1 25 


i 

1 ^ 


Coordinates textbook selecticnf 
ordering, and distribution program 
in 8(dKX>l 


1 ^ 


1 ^ 


I 25 


Ciobrdinates scdux>l-<yperated radio 
station 


j 100 


1 0 


j 0 


Coordimtes video jproduction 
activities in school 


j 79 


! 


1 


Cioordinates cable or other TV 
transmission and utilization 
activities in sdibol 


} 76 


i 


* 



f igijTO may be cdaq»red to 67 perc^t of school libraries nationwide that 
provide this service. Hius, Cedifomia school libraries do su>>etantially 
less than scdxool libraries nationally to help students develop generalizable 
profici^ficy in use of litu^ai^ iresources. Ev^ at the level of promoting 
basic literacy^ CeLlifomia school libraries fare, poorly vii&a compared with 
libraries in other sftates. Fifty-five percent of California school 
libraries routinely provide reading/list^iing/viewing guidance to studi»ts> 
while the comparable figure for sdiool libraries nationally is 66 percait. 

The disparity between California and other states in the level of 
school library services provided is reflective of the degree of professicmal 
staffing of libraries. In Table 12 comparisons are made in services 
routinely provided betweai Calif9mia school libraries that . had a 
certif icaf 3d librarian <»i staff and those school libraries that did not have 
a certificated librarian. Diffex^ices are apparait across moat of the 
spectruD of services. As an exacoplei 65 percent of libraries that had a 
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certificated librarian routinely coordinated library skills instruction with 
classroom instruction, while 30 percent of libraries without a certificated 
librarian routinely coordinated instruction. 

As was noted in the section of this chapter titled "Reconmendations for 
Reviewing Staffing Needs," far fewer elenentary sdiools than secondary 
schools had certificated librarians staffing the library. The difference In 
staffing was reflected in the types of services provided. In elemoitary 
schools i 32 percent of library media centers routinely coordinated library 
skills with classroom instruction, and in hiih schools, 68 percent routinely 
coordinated instruction. In addition, elementary school libraries provided 
few services sijpportive of basic literacy than were provided by high school 
libraries. Fifty percent of elementary school libraries routinely provided 
reading/listening/viewing guidance to students, while 64 percent of high 
school libraries routinely provided this service. 

In ccmclusicxi, the results of the survey indicate that C^ifomia 
sdiool libraries typically provide basic reference services in >ter«B of 
making books and materials available but provide relatively fewer services 
that are directly supportive of the curriculum and the total instructional 
iprogram. When cddqpared to libraries in other states, CW.ifomii school 
libraries provide fewer professional services g^ierally. The level of 
i>rofessional library services provided is directly linked to having a 
certificated lili»arian oh staff. Elementary school libraries, which employ 
far fewer professicxiiO. librarians, provide much lower levels of library 
services than do secondary sdKX}ls. 



ReconaendationH for Improving Library Marfiji 5^ rvteeB 

The following rec flnrnendat iCTis are offered to improve the services of 
liteary media centers: 

o The State Departmait of Education should coordinate development of 
a statemoit of the types of library media services that should be 
routinely provided in elementary sdiools, middle or junior hi^ 
schools, and secondary schools. This statement should be 
developed in the ctmtext of a l<xig-range plan to inprave library 
staffing, facilities, and resources. The State Departmait of 
Education should assist LEAs in developing the capacity to provide 
these services. 

o LEAs should develop plans for providing library media services 
that include making referaice materials available as well as 
services that aicourage basic literatgr and support the currictilun. 



This section includes information cm bodes, serial subscriptions, and. 
audiovisual materials held in school library collections as well as other 
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Tkble 12 



Servicas Provided bj California School Ubnur Media 
Centers as a Function of lbyin« a Certified Librarian 
on Staff, Fan, 19B5 





! With 1 
! certified ; 
! librarUufi ! 


wixncuc 
certified 
librarian 




; Perbmt that S 
{routinely provide ! 
! service I 


Percent that 
routinely provide 
service 


Offers a 8€»uential prograB of 
lifarary aicills instruDtion 


i 1 


Oil 

34 


CtoordiniiteB library skills instruc- 
tion vith classrooB instruction 


! ^ ! 


30 


Informily izisitructs students in the 
use ^bf various types of MRterials 
and equdpnent 


1 fTA 1 

1 t 




Helps indiividual teadiers to 
coordinate wdia prdgmm activities 
and resources- with subject areas, 
initSy and textbooks 


1 ' 56 j 


22 


Helps teacdiers to develop, select, 
inplenoitt and evaluate learning 
activities requiring various types . 
of nedia' 


! I 


11 


Provides teachers with infoination 
about liew educational and media 
developBiaits 


1 ! 


26 


Provides reference assistance to 
teachers 


! ^ 1 


47 


Assists studmts in locating 
information and resources valuable 
to their educ^ticxial needs and to 
the growth of their personal 
interests and ability 


i 1 


73 


Provides reading/listi^iing/viewing 
guidance to stuoarits 


! 1 


47 


Coordinate tesctbook selecticm, 
ordering* and distributicm program 
in scdibol 


! ^ 


18 


Coordinates sc^^lroperated radio 
statical 


! ^ 


0 


Coordinates video pz*oduction 
activities in school 


! 


3 


Coordiiiates cable or other TV 
transmission and utilization 
activities in scdiool 


j 24 
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ecpiipm»it and related services available throui^ library media centers. 

of this information is presaated in taiaular fori. The survey did not 
include questicms designed to assist in the evaluation of the adequacy or 
quality of oollefcticxis an^ Hcwever, the infornation in tables 13 

ttoourfi 15, which pertains to bo<^, subscripti<x)s, and audiovisual 
collecti<»s, is presented with comnaits. Infornatioii on oth^ equiparait and 
related servicfss is presented in tables 16 throu^ 19 without, coanait. 

Numbers of Books. SubacrintionB. and Audiavisual Matariala 

Table 13 indicates the mean nunbers of book voiunes and book titles 
held by C^ifornia ixiblic sdhcoi liloraries at the »d of the 1984-85 school 
year. Also indicated are the middle 50 pero^t ranges to illustrate the 
tremendous variation in the size of book collections at all school levels . 
Note, for ^caiople, that aoraig aeoaadaxy schools, orierfourth of the librari^ 
had fewer than 8,824 book titles in their collections, lAile one-fourth had 
m^re than 19,104' titles. Althou^ it is neither surprising nor undesirable 
that library collections vary in size, it can be concluded aa the basis of 
these and other data that the variaticm in collecticxis reflects great 
inccaisistencies in the capacity of school library media colters to serve 
students' instnxjticMial and infomvitional needs. 



Table 13 



Mean Number of Vohimes and TiUes Held in Library Media 
Center Collection, by School Level, End of 1984-85 

School Tear 





! Book volumes held 


: Book titles held 


School level 


Mean per 
1 school 


1 Middle 50 
percent 
1 range 


Mean per 
' school 


! Middle 50 
1 percent 
1 range 


All schools 


8,198 


4,689-10,221 


7,427 


4,299-9,550 


Elenentary schools 


5,898 


3,698-8,100 


5,544 


3,700-7,500 


Middle or junior 
high schools 


8,607 


6,150-^11,088 


7,535 


5,146-11,266 


Secondary schools 


15,250 


9,043-19,984 


13,821 


8,824-19,104 



As a point of referoK^, data reported in the OS library study 
indicate California to be well below the national average in the size of 
bopk collectiwis vdiether examined <m a per-school basis or a per-pUpil 
5^^^:. SimilMTly, data reported in CS study indicate California school 
libraries to be below the nati(xial average in the size of collectiwis of 
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peribdlcals and abet other aucUovisual naterials. Althou^ there are a few 
disbrepancies between ttie GS'stidy and the Oepartaait's data in tern of the 
estiaatei sizes of soae cdpqpanents of libraxy colleoticns, it is clear that 
overall California adiools haVe aade leas of a casaitiBent than the nation as 
a «tele sug^ scfaobl library obllections. Kstioatea froa the 
balifornia dalia oh the size of collecticos 6f iteas other than books are 
included in Table 14 . 

1U>Ie 14 

Median Himber of Titles at Varioua XteM Hbld in Ciollaetioas 
Per Scbbd In Ltbrarj MmUa Oenters, by School LeTttl» 
Bnd or 1984-85 School Ymr 



Sobool 
level 


1 Serial 
\ tions 


1 Audio 
'■aterials 


IFilM and 
fiLa- 

1 strive ' 


Vi<teo 
Itanes 


tNachine- 
readable 
■aterials' 


Micro- 
' foxw* 


AU 

schools 


IS 


! 165 


200 


14 


26 


215 


Elementary 
sdiools 


8 


; 143 


134 


12 


36 


138 


MiidUle or junior 
hil^ 8cdxx>ls 


28 


! 134 


239 


14 


18 


258 


Secondary j 
8dx)ols 


610 


! 350 


400 


16 


15 


262 



'Hble 15 includes data on the nunber of titles of books ani other itens 
added to library oollecticxis during the 1984-85 school year. Acxx>rding to 
the data presorted, the median nuiber of titles added to school library 
collectians during that year was 219. The median nunber of titles added to 
collections in secondary sdiools (380) was substantially larger than that 
for eleaaitary schools ( 180) . 



QumtT of Mbrarr Media JdHectlpns 

The nupbers of books and other itens held in library collecticxis 
provide some indication of the level of ooonitment made to school library 
prograins, but they dp not indicate the quality of these collecti(»s. 
Thrbui^ an analysis of the case studies described in the following 8ecti<xi» 
''Budgets and Expenditures," a great deal was learned about a few school 
library ;iwogfam8. The best information on the quality of book collections 
was obtained thrqu^ studying these few scdtools, and this informati(» 
cpirqborateB was learned from leaders, ia the sdiool libraary field. In 

DBny sdiool librariesi collectionj^ are out>of-date and therefore inadequate 
for students' resecurtdi and reference needs. Maintaining high quality Ibooks 
and refer^ibe nateriala in school libraries has not been a priority in 
recent years. 
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Median Niuber or TiflM of Varioua lUmm Added to OoQectkms 
per School in Ubrmtj Media Oehten, hj Schodi lahni. 
During 1964^ Sehoot Ymr 



scdooi 
level 


! Books 


1 Serial. 
IsubaQrip-* 
I tiohs 


Auoio 
imterials 


IFilM and 
filn- ■ 
I striis 


\ Video 
1 tases 


IMKhine- 
Ireadable 
{aateriala 


1 Mioro~ 
! foraa* 


All 

Bdiools 


219 


12 


12 


8 


10 


13 


45 


ElaKntary 
adibols 


180 


13 


12 


5 


6 


2 


2 


Middle or junior 1 
hi|^ achools 


250 


10 


12 


6 


24 


96 


96 


Sebondary adzools l 


380 


17 


13 


10 


51 ! 


45 


45 



t Ehtries in this coluon reflect physical units added. 



"Syo years a£0| Ann Lathropi Library Coordinator i Office of the San 
Mateo County Superint^idait of Schools/ conducted a survey of n(xificti<»i 
books and other media in thirty elementary and niddLLe sdiool library media 
centers in San Mateo County.?"^ Results of the survey ihdicated that betweai 
80 and 85 percent of ncmf ictic»i books in these libraries had copyri^t dates 
more than t^ yeara old* Forty pei^cdit of the bbicdcs sanpled i^re more than 
20 years old* For exanqplei 17 of the 30 sdiool libraries had no books oa 
Latin America published within the last ten years even thoutfhi as Ann 
Lathrop pointed out, "the study of Latin Anerica is a major topic in our 
elementary curriculm*" Nonfiction book collections on other topics were 
also inadequate. With regard to nc»ibook media, the average publicaticm dfite 
for such materials in elonentary schools was 1968; and for middle schools, 
1970. 



Recommendations for Improvintf Library Coillecttons 

Many of our public schools do not have collecticms of books and other 
resources in their library media centers that are adequate to serve the 
instructicaial needs of students. Dwindling resources combined, with the low 
priority that library media programs have had in instructional program 
planning have made many library collecticms seen like a grab bag of 



5 Ann Lathrop, A Survey of Ncm-FicticMi BocAs and Other Media in the 
Elementary and Middle School Libraries of San Mateo County . Redwood City: 
San Mateo County Office of Educati<xi, Dedendber, 1984. 
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mterials t^t do not siqpport the ourriculuii. The following reocwmd- 
ationa provide a general tnmemA for iaproving lifararjr aedia oolleotions: 

o Ubno^ Deoieions about 

diaoflpniii^ mtoriyOa and purchasing new caterials 

shbijdjd^be goals of the sdiool and its 

adoptedVooUecticn deyeipi^^ polioy. 

6 Nphfiotion oolleotions dipuld be ■aintalned to serve stideats' 
inforaatioti^^c^ areas of study that are part of 

the opie curriic^w^ 

o Fictldh dolleptibns should be developed based on the language arts 
ourriculuB. Utema^ woi^ 6 in -^le nodel curriculuai standards 
and through the California Reading Initiative provide a good 
foundation for fiqtion collections. 

o Lifararjr laedia collections should also support instruction for 
students with exertional needs (for exaaple, gifted students, 
leaming-handicapped studmti) as well as the needs of an 
incmiBingly diverse student population. 

o The state should provide funding for sdiool libraries to ensure 
adeiquate collections. 



Table 16 

Percent of Public School library Media Centers That 
Provide telephcmet Cable TV« and Datebaae Retridval 
Servicest by School Leyelt Fall, 1965 



Sdbool 
level 


Telephone 
1 available 


Cable TV- 
1 satellite 
I used 


1 GtaMBite 
retrieval 

for 
1 students 


1 Oto-isite 
retrieval 

1 for 


1 Off-site 
1 retrieval 
I for 
1 students 


1 Off-site 
\ retrieval 
1 for 
1 teadiera 


All 

schools 


44 


19 


5 


4 


5 


6 


Elenratary 
scdipols 


23 


14 


6 


3 


6 


6 


Middle or 
junior hiiA; 
schools 


73 


23 


2 


2 


2 


6 


Secondary 
scdipols 


86 


33 


4 


6 


4 


8 
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TUite 17 



Percent of School Ubrarj Media Centers that 
Provide Videotape and Audiovisual RquipMont, Milt IMS 
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61 


17 
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2 


53 


11 


t - 
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Jtnior hi^ 










H \ 


adiools 


58 


5 


70 


17 


?' 


Secondary 












schools 


66 


18 


82 


43 



Tsble 18 

Percent of Schocds Oontractinc 
with Outside A^ncies for 
Instructional Television Services* Fan, 1985 



Sc^KK* 1 level 


Percent of adiools 
oontractintf for 
services 


All schools 


32 


Blenentary schools 


33 


Middle or junior 




hij^ sdiools 


29 


Secondary schools 


34 



29 
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Tkble 19 



Percent of Ubrarjr Modia Centers 
Providintf for Students to Work 
on IndividuaUaed Inetructipn ProcraMSf 1985 



School level 


Verdiant of Ubrary aedJs^ 

area or ^iterialB for 
stulaaits to Kcnk 
on iniividualiaad 

liMttruoftioQ rmtfman 


All scfapols 


27 


Bleaeiitary acdiools 


21 


Middle ot Juiior 




hiih flohools 


24 


Seoonckry aohools 


42 



lliie motion includes information on litarary mdia center budgets and 
expe^iditurest ^ooluding salaries and HOtfes. Analyses of the expenditure 
data 8u2^ hy respondents indicated that this wss the least reliable 
portion of the su^^ After iaany folloif-up telephone interviews, it was 
concluded that the aajor esqplanation for the poor quality of reported data 
i«8 that library staff aeabers typically are not in diairge of planning or 
developing budgets and often are iniififonped about the sources and uses of 
library resources* ISierefore, no aggregated expenditure figures are 
reported, and readers should cautiously interpret the data on peroeit of 
expenditeres by category preseited in Table 20. Nevertheless, on the basis 
of inforsatioh obtained from the Departaent's survey and ori the federal 
data, :':t is appareit that library ^cpeiditures per school are lower for 
California than for the nati<m as a whole. On a per-pupil basis, the 
differential is much more pronounced. For exanqple, CS estimates an 
expenditure for books of $4.76 per pupil in California cciapared to an 
average of $6.24 for the IJhited Stetes overall. 

For descriptive informatioi on the budgeting process for school 
libraries, 20 sd^opls were selected for case studies. Ihe pairticular 
schools were chosem as illustrative of the range of types of schools and 
expaiditure patterns. A telephone survey was conducted with each case-study 
school to verify the reported e;qpendlture date obtained from the writtai 
survey and to obtain more in-depth information on the budgeting process. 
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TAblA 20 

F«rcent Distribution of BxpenditurM 
(BxdudinK Salarlfts and Wagaa) for California 
Uhnrj Media Cantor^ 1984>85 
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Infonnation obtetined through the telephone sixxveys oonfimed the 
Department^ assunpticxis ctbout the inaccuracy of the expmditure data in the 
vritt^ survey. As ah exaniplei one rural elenentary sdiool librarian stated 
that she cotild not be specific on the survey fom *l)ecause the principal 
gets the money. Ihere is no budget kept here [in the library]/* 

' After ccmversations with various staff nenbers about school library 
^cp^iditin^esi it became more apparent respondents found it difficult to 
complete the secticm of the survey aititled "Library Media Center Ei^endi- 
tiares from All Sources.** For example^ many schools. do not adailnlster their 
libraries under the same auspices as their media/audiovisual units or 
computer cafiters. Money allocated for filmstripsi other audiovisual 
materials I and evai f or periodical subscriptions is sometimes administered 
by the library; but in otiier instances^ administration of the money is 
completely separate txxmt the library* Survey respondnts i^re inconsistent 
about reporting how they resolved the problem of which expenditures to 
report. An additi<Mml problem resulted from the fact that many staff 
meoA^ers in charge of administering the library have additional responsi- 
bilities. Some survey respcxidmts reported monies tl^t actually were tiot 
jBxt of the library bidget. Jn one case^ the halfrtime librarian was also 
the special projects coordinator responsible for consolidated aiqplication 
progr&s«. Ihe library exp^xlittire figures provided hy the survey 
TOsp(»idetite-were skewed because of the ixx^lusion of special project money 
not adndiiistered by the library. 

The difficulty encountered by library staff members in providing 
accurate expenditure information is ^a significant finding. Vbile some of 
this difficulty is. attributable to the design of the survey docuBienti much 
of the difficulty reflects the actual position of library staff members \iio 
may have nomixial administrative authority over the school library yet do not 
have cl role in planning for library expenditures — or evai a clear 
luid^rpt::^^ of operatic^ial budgets. This situation may' be indicative of 
the peripheral status of the school libriary in relation to the instructional 
program in many of our public schools. A poignant statement made by one 
librarian in which she lam^ted the fact that there were 13 gramomr sdiools 
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in the district without library budgets inspired a state-oertif icated person 
with a Master's degree in library science to state, "Ihey get their aoney 
fifop tlie PEA or so m pt i aes f rdft Ow^pter 2 sources. Because of this lack of 
library finding, the kids don't know how to use the library vAen they get 
here.** 



^T^flfff fr-T ff*-T ily Sa^plBs 

Suvary statistics for the cas^-study saaples of 20 8dKx>ls are shoNn 
^.''•SJ^® TSie SMple consisted of seven eloKntary schools, four ■iddle 
sxdiools,. and nine hiiA sdMols. Although the case-study sc^kwIs were 
intentionally selected to maximize variation, it is a^ifiarent, on the basis 
of telephone interviews with library staff ■aribers In these arid mny other 
sdKMls, that the treHendous variation in expoxiitxires per ptpil is 
reflective of a; larger reality in California sdMols— specifically, that 
there is no clear or consistent priority given to library aedia services. 
Aaong the seven eleaent&ry schools, expienditures per pupil ranged fto« $1.02 
in a school with an a.d.a. of 1,010 to $34.68 (the hi^jest figure for any 
school in our caserstudy saaple) in a school with an a.d.a. of 177. At the 
hirfi adiool level, there is no relationship—either direct or inverse^ 
between sdiool size and expenditiires per pupil. Tlie descriptions of 
individual case-study schools that follow illustrate that the trewndous 
variability in expenditures by library aedia centers is attributable to the 
fact that the sources of finds available to support libraries are: (1) 
extreaely llaited; (2) open to intense conpetition with other discretionary 
proipnas; and (3) hi^y variable froa one year to anothier. District 
cioaaitaent of aonies froa the state general fUnd to libraries e^jpears 
uniforaly saall. As previously noted, libraries were subject to aassive 
outbadn following the passage of Proposition 13 eight years ago, and their 
condition has progressively worsened as book collections and lesouroe 
materials have beooae increasingly outdated and irrelevant to students' 
inforaatibnal needs. The consolidation of federal education dollars under 
Chapter 2, coupled with the overall reduction in federal support for 
education, placed library aedia centers in coapetition with 28 other 
discretionary prograas. School libraries have had neither the glitter nor 
the constituency enjoyed by soae other prograas. Consequmtly, they have 
fared jioorly in the tug-of-war for dwindling federal support. 

Additional yeai>-tp-year vea^iability in aouroes of finds available to 
sdiool library aedia centers results froa the sigiiif leant role that certain 
special grants (for exaapl«,, Asseaibly Bill 803) and donations play in 
financing lilwary prograas. AB 803 is one of aany finding sources available 
to develop local capacity in instructional tedinology. Adainistration of 
these grants is often housed within the library aedia center, although the 
actual integration of tedmblbgy with books and other aedia in a coodained 
library aedia prograa is certainly not typical. 

Tbe significant expenditures for ocaputers and software, soae of \iddtk 
are represented in library aedia center budgets, aaak the positich of book 
purdiases in library budgets. As the data contained in lUole 22 indicate, 
in our saaple the percent of tudgets allocated for book purshaaes rai«ed 
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frcn IS peroait to 90 percent. Libraries do and 8houId,i«san fluch aore than 
books. The addition of aicrooooputers and other new tec^logies to both 
olaasrocMB and libraiy^aedia centers is one of the aoet iapurtant reoent 
events in eduoation. The creation of library aedia centers thrit provide 
access to^ ihforiation fro« maay different aouroes in an intritrat^ my is a 
hopeful, long7tera vision for library aedia centers. The poi^'c to be Mde 
is hot that top wuch aoney is being qpent for instxtctionai technolocy but 
rather that expenditure f iiures wouM be audi lower if computer-related 
esqpenditures were not included in the library aadia center budgets. 

Ihe role: of donations, particularly at the eleaentary school level, in 
providihg financial stqjport to adiool libraries is striking. Bight of 20 
case-study sdiools indicated that donations cqaprised aam portion of their 
library e:q)endULtures during 1^^ Five of the sevm eleaentary schools 

received donations that in one school repr«Mnted 49 percent of the budget 
and in another school 62 percent of the entire lihcary aedia center budget. 
Ihe status of the library aedia center in aany of paiifomia's eleaentary 
adu)ols is suiA thp.t libraries not only depmd on parent volunteers or low- 
paid nonoertif ied staff to keep the libraries open but also rely on VTA 
ftnd-raisers to purdiase books. 

Aaong the case-study achoola in vMcfa donations- coaprised substantial 
portions of the budget, the donated finds tended to be used for purchasing 
books while district-allocated (state and federal) aonies tended to be used 
for other purpbees, especially for purchasing coaputer equipaent and 
software. For exaaple, in one saall eleaentary school, aore than 80 pexoent 
($5,417) of the 1984-85 library budget—nearly all of which OMe froa School 
Inqproveaent Prograa Ands— was spent on aicrocosputer hardrare and software. 
By contrast, 15 percent of the budget was allocated for books, 40 peromt of 
T^idi cane froa donations. That this disparity is not due to lack of need 
for books is revealed by the inrincipal's stateaent that "there are certain 
book categories that are bare." 

Brief stanaries of the library budgets for the 1984-85 school year for 
six of the 20 case-study sdhoola follow. The atiaaaries t-^re included to help 
readers gain a cleer picture of the state of school library facilities and 
resources. 
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Stetistles for ilM 20 Schools ia th* OMft-Studj Snpfe 
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Ele—ntarT School B, Elenentary School B (411 students) had a total library 
media center hudget . of $8,4137 during the 1984-85 school year. This 
represents a per-pupil expenditure of $21. Thirty percent ($2,600) of the 
library buiget \ma ccoprised of duster 2 monies, all of whidi was spent on 
cooputers. Ihe remaining allocation for computers (the total of lAidi 
oonprised 66 percent of the budget) came from an AB 803 grant ($3,000). 
Although the computer purchases were pert of the library budget, there t«s 
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no library media cent^ as suchi and the 180 square foot library had no 
seating oapaoity* 



For its 6,355-voltiiie library, approximately 20 percait of the 1984-85 
bjdget was spent aa books ($1^664). Of this amount, $200 came from district 
funds; the ronainder ($1,464) came f rom djmations from the PTA and from two 
of the parents \Aio also volunteered their time to woric in the library* 
There were no paid library staff • Four parent volunteers did, however, 
donate their tisae to help the studteits utilize the facility that was mainly 
used as a checkout rooai. 



Elementary School B * In 1984-85, Elemaitary School E had a library budget 
of $3,571. This amoimt rei»?esents a per-pupil expenditure of $4.28, one of 
the lowest amdunts in the case-stiidy group. It is interesting, to note that 
66 percent ($2,357) of the budget came from this suburban elean^tary 
school's bookathon, an annual activity used to generate mcmey to increase 
the 13,134 voltaies in the library. In 1984-85, the eoiiaunt raised throu^ 
the bookathon was almost three times that of the district money targeted for 
books ($850). The overall book budget of $3,207 (which includted a sizable 
donation from the bookathon) made up 90 percait of the library expenditures. 
As illustrated in Figure 1, the remaining 10 percent of the budget was sp^t 
on subscriptions ($220) and sui^lies ($144). 

The 2,025 square-foot library could seat 65 of the 835 studoits 
attending this school. One half-time, state-certified librarian and c»ie 
quarter-time paid staff person were available to help with the 500 
circulation transactions vdiich occurred during a typical week. 




Supplies $220 



Books $3,207 



I 




Fig. 1. Distribution of monies spent on library facilities and 
resources, Elementary School E, 1984-85 school year 
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BaiaentarT School & Blemmtair Si^ool 6* s library 

feet, had a seating ccqpecity of 100 studaits, and had alw>st 9,000 volunee 
as well as hine ocq^utera f or its 1,010 studoits. As a big city sc^l, it 
NBS the" only eleiKhtary sdKX>l in the caase-^study group to have one fUll-time 
state-certified libi^ary specialist tdth a graduate degree. There were also 
two other paid professional lilnrary staff meabers to help adsinister the 
Ufarary. Yet, of the saople group, this school spent the smallest ancx^t of 
Boney f rem its 1984-85 budget on the iibrary—$l,025— a" per-pupil 
expenditure of $1.02. 

Fifty-one percent ($525) of the total budget cane fran district funds, 
$300 of ^lich was spent on siipplies, i^le $100 was spent to purchase new 
books for the library. "We spoid ■ore noney for tape to hold together the 
books than we do on bdoks^" said the librarian in re^nnse to these figures. 
Ihe reoaihing 49 jpercent ($500) of the budget was; received from paroits. 

Figure 2 illustrates the 1984-85 exp^iditures for the library otedia 
oaiter. According to Figure 2, book oqpenditures made up 59 percoit of the 
budget <»ce (xitside funds from per^ts and other dcxiors were inclided. 
Also, aocording to Figure 2, some 10 percent of the library expoxiitures 
were used to vqpgrade existing software for the nine microcooqputers. 




Fig. 2. Distribution of monies spent on library facilities and 
resources. Elementary School 6, 1984-85 school year 



Middle School A. During the 1984-85 school year, $4,388 was allocated frcm 
dig irict monies to this suburban middle school's library media center. The 
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iHxitfet represented $7.35 depended jper yapil for the 597 students attaiding 
Mtddle School A. This amotint was increased during 1985-86. This increase 
caused the librarian to conmenti "Our budget is bebcming adequate now. We 
have^a PTAi vMch is new this year., ffe also wrote a grant f rom AB 803^ and 
we may get same caqputers. The library is more pleasant now." 

The library staff in this school were leamiitf >^ere to find special 
grants for their library. The librarian stated, "In my district, Chapter 2 
would never rele^ their money to the library." Middle School A received 
just under '50 percait of its 1984-85 budget from, a Spanish language fund 
(for flacrocon^ut^ software) and from a Classroom Teachers LietrubticHml 
Pn>gram grant (for a new cooqpCiter in the library). The sdxx>l already had a 
cooqputer lab as well as two computers in the library. However, the 
librarian observed that computers "were used hy the stixlaitsy but they ^ re 
mostly picking games . " 

As illustiated in Figure 3, 48 percent ($2,100) of the 1984-85 library 
budget was spoit an computer equipmmt for studdit use, while 35 perc^t 
($li55p) was. used to purchase new books for the 11,500-volume library. 
These funds were provided by the district. The district planned to 
supplemait these funds by using the proceeds from a bodcfair. However, the 
supplemental funds will be used to buy books, not mxney for the library. 

This miburban middle school was the caily school in the case^study groiq3 
with less than 1,000 studKits to have a ftdl-time, state-certified liteary 
specialist with a master^ s degree. There was also one perscxi eniployed half- 
time to help the students use the facilities available. 




Pig. 3. Distribution of monies spent on library facilities and 
resources. Middle School A, 1984-85 school year 
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mgh A»Kn»rn. Diis iirlaan high schopl*s library budget ($5,950) for 1984-85 
was tlus' snall^t iti the case-study group of acdioola. With more than 1,500 
8tud«it8^ 'the state-certified librarian sa-id, ''This budget was not really 
ade^te." The pex^ikpil e}qpaiditm« tas $3.90. No money fron the library 
buiget vAs spent for computers (all computers in the school are in the 
classrodms). As illustrated in Figure 4, the iajbrity of library 
expenditures wait for books, microfidte, and other stibscriptions. 

For its 14,29lTyoluiie, 12,475 square-foot library, the 1984-85 bo<* 
expenditures ($2,250) wrare seen as insufficient by the librarian, who 
rei»rted, "Ite are tar bdiind in our support of the social science curriculua 
now. There iis no tqpdatihg of th^ areas and countries where there have beoi 
significant changes. It is evai difficult to ke^ the microfiche and other 
reseercji materials iq[>rto-date;" 

It is interesting to note tijat although 760 students participated in 
Hbraiy skills instruction and 1,305 visits occurred each week, there were 
only 225 circulation trahsactibns per we^. 




Fig. 4. Distribution of monies spent on library facilitied and 
resources. High School C, 1984-85 school year 



ffigh SclKy >l F. In the 1984-85 school year, the district allocated $17,620 
for this urban high school's library. The budget represented a per-pupil 
expenditure of $8.34 for the 2,il4 students attending this school. Even 
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thcnigh this amount was ebove the median per, pupil expenditure for the caser 
study groups the librarian stated, VOur budget is not aiou^." 

Thirty-one percent of the budget ($5,490) was allocated for books in 
1984-85 • Of the nine schools in the saiqple groiq> with over l^OOO stud^ts, 
this was the anallest percafitage allocated for bodes. Hi^i Sdiool F's 
library had the second lowest hunber of voiumes~ll,46P— of schools in this 
same category. The librarian said, "Library books are expansive; We need 
more mcxiey for them." She explained the reascxis b^iihd the increased z^eed 
for bodis: "Ihe airollra^t makeup has changed quite a bit^. and we must 
cdveJr large, diversified needs 6f the studaits. Therefore, we could use 
lots more books." 

Approximately one-fifth of the budget came from School Lnprovement 
Program funds, v^ch were allocated, to /parchaae books, audiovisual 
materials, and supplies, for such tasks as proc^essing textbooks, taking 
inventory^ and repairing audiovisual equipmrat. Another 11 perqsnt of the 
budget was received from Chapter 2 mcxdes, ^ch were used for bodes and 
audiovisual materials. 

When discussing the problems of finding finding for the library, the 
librarian stated, "We liave writtai Chapter 2 programs to get mcHiey for bodrs 
and have received some mcmey in the past, but next year (1985-86) it will 
all go to cooputers. The district has already funded a lot of computer 
stuff. They don't really need more waney therC;^ especially ^eii we need so 
many books." There was already a computer used cmly for library operations 
in the 3,680 square-foot libr-ary. This librarian's comment is typical of 
the perspective that many of the survey participants- had—that money needed 
for new and updated books and library materials was being allocated for 
coo^xiters. 



Implications of Bxpendit'iikre Batterne for State and Local PblieteB 

In the previous exploration of local budgeting patterns, it was 
observed that libraries typically fare poorly in the competition for funds 
to buy bo<*s for their aging and often inadequate collecticMis. The 
extensive reliance an the PTA and on . donations from other groups and 
individuals to acquire bodes for the library, \itile an important stopgG^, 
iii5>lies that books are relatively unimportant in the educational process. 
/ 3 we ha^e not^; the c*nnmat;j/hir»n for discretionary dollars in district and 
school budgets of ten puts the library in a losing position. For exaicple, 
consider the foil Ovdrg statement from an intermediate school librarian: "If 
they need to take things out of the budget, th^ usually do it from mine." 
The unev^iness of funding fr^m year to year, with librarians having little 
influence over the decision-^mking process, probably impedes effici«it use 
of the anall expenditures that can be made. As one librarian noted, "We 
have difficulty in undeMtanding the resources available to us, especially 
in teims of future pl^oming." 

It is difficult not to come to the ccmbliisicMi that more money must be 
targeted toward school library media centers to siibetantially improve the 




quality of book collectij^ pther resourcest and library fliedia services. 
Miether to g^fierate these funds ^id how to gmerate then are decisions state 
and loctJL jpolicynakers nust confront. But beyond providing the need for 
Biore npney ih the absolute sdnset a nuriber of actions could be taken to 
^ihanoe ef fectivb use of aohopl library resources: 

p Ihe; scdiqbl Ubrary or library sedia center should be 
vieifBd as integral to the instructional program. 
Plaiviin^ for library resources should be part of 
instnxrt^ional program planning along with planning for 
t^ctbocksy instructional technology i and staff 
develbjpiMtit. 

o Schools should avoid beoosdng dependent on PTASt 
parentSf^ and donations in planning their library 
budgets* WUie <3^^tip<^ welcdne additions 

CXI an occasional baisisy fmlihg <scdiqol libraries is a 
district and school reqponsibility. 

6 Professi(X3al library staff nenibers should be involved in 
needs assessment > plahhingt and budget nanagesient for 
their ;faciH ties apd resoidrces. The State Departn»t of 
Education^ c^sunty library media staff, and the CMUSA 
could be helpful in providing appropriate training to 
iibiBry staff menbers in these activities luhere 
necessary; 

o Die California L^islature should establish model school 
library media centers in selected elementaryt middlet 
and secondary schools located throughout the state. 
(Ouqpter V, ""IbB Fliture of Library Media Services 
includes additicxial information about this 
reconmehdat ion . ) 



In the previous chapter» findings from our study of California school 
libraries were in^esented. along with our reconmendations for iiaproving 
library media programs. Our analysis of the survey data and interviews with 
library staff memters x^ulted in cur viewing the school library as the 
neglected stepchild of educational reform.. The over^elming majority of 
schools in California have a room designated as the library. Ifowevert 
support for library media programs has not been a priority in California 
sdioolS; dhiring recent years. Dwizidling financial support for libraries has 
resulted in collections of books and other materials arxl media that are 
grossly inadequate to meet students* instructional and informational needs. 
Over the past decade, there has been a growing reliance on noncertificated 
staff members and voltinteers to maintain minimal checkout services. The 
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overall conclusion of the study nay be smnarized in the vords of one hi^ 
sdidbl librarian ^o wote: 

1. Space — terrible 

2. Budget—terrible 
3* Staffing—terrible 

Schools should either fund a dec^t program or ,get out of the 
business! I cooqpare this library with those in other statee^ and 
I'd like to cry* CGtlifomia does not believe in libraries* 

Die decline in library i^rograms' is attributable to nany interacting 
factors » four of v^di are i^rth reviewing briefly* Firsts the reducticxi in 
federal categorical support for liln?aries and the passage of Prppositicxi 13 
Hrra dramatically diminished the funds that are available to siipport 
libraries* Secfxnd, the need to improve classrooni-basied instruction has be^ 
so coq^lling that new funds generated for educaticxi during this period of 
reform have t&nded to go toward stra^sgthaiing the core curriculum and 
iqpgrading teachez^' instructicmal skills* Third, library media coiters in 
many schools have not be^ selected by decision makers to receive additional 
funds* Not cmly have libraries suffered from competition for funding with 
other programs, they have suffered from a poor image* Hie spiral of 
declining resources and unimaginative approaches to delivering library media 
services have majie libraries in a great many schools se^ dull as well as 
peripheral to the instructional program* The leader3 in the school libraiy 
field are aware of this problem and share the responsibility for allowing 
library media programs to recede from the mainstream of schooling with other 
librarians and educatoirs • 

One additional factor that helps explain the current ccxiditic^ of 
libraries in California schools is the lack of a shared visicm of the role 
that an effective library media program can play within the overall 
instructional program* Hie school library literature contains inspired 
descriptions of vAiat school library media services should be as well as 
specific suggestions for the supportive acticms needed to realize such 
services* Some of the key features of effective library media programs 
often cited in the library literatixre include (1) integrating library 
services with the curricultin and coordinating library resources with 
texcbook selection; (2) developing collections of books and other materials 
that are up-to-date and that sui^rt the curriculum; (3) instructing 
students^ in library research and information skills; (4) using the library 
as a learning center for both group and indLLvidhialized instructicMi; and (5) 
integrating library collections with audiovisual media and newer 
instructional technologies such as computers and instructional television* 

Some of the supportive actions frequently ma:itic»ied as needed to inqprove 
library services include (1) increasing funding through targeting both state 
and federal education dollars for library programs; (2) developing, more 
stringent standards for library services; (3) staffing library programs with 
certified professionals; {4) requiring LSAs to devt^lop plans for library 
programs ; and ( 5 ) creating staff developmBi>t programs for local 
administrators and classroom teachers* 
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Durinit this period of educational reform, educators and administrators 
are placing enphaais on stretjgthenihg the citrriculum. To effectively 
strdigth^ the ciurriculijm, educators and administrators must review the 
P^*^ 5>f ^school libraries within the overall instructicxial program. It is 
eyident that a major effort as well as a significant infusion, of resources 
vdll be required to redlaim school libraries as vital learning centers i As 
was suggo^ted in the iirevious diapter, a . plan for improving library media 
programs, ^ould begin mth , a itatement .of the types of services that should 
be routinely provided in elen^itary, rdddle, and secondary schools. It is 
the services— »Aether they are in teaching reference skills, suRjorting 
instruction for a particule^ grtyup of studaits, or assisting teadiers in 
making effective use of new media and materials— that are the key to 
J«P?e88io?»l school library progreoBS, To the extoat that professi(xial 
liltt'ary inedia services are seen by policjmakers as a necessfu?y cou^x^ierit of 
the instructicaial program^ approi»7iate sjteps can be taken to develop lil»ary 
prograi» IMt teve the capacity to pro 

This study did. hot directly consider the roles of county offices of 
edudaticm, public libraries, or classrooms in providing the materials and 
services that may not be available thrpu^ centralized school library 
programs. The study also did not include an analysis of interliteary loan 
policies, although the iState Department of Education is aware of efforts to 
lode at broader participatiwi in ckjoperative akreesnraits. Certaihly, the 
full spectrum of available resources should be tak«i into account in 
assessing needs and planning for :ftiture programs. Those individuals most 
familiar with library resources— the professional litearians— feel strongly 
that ther^ is no substitute for a strong, centralized school library. 
County offices of education provide valuable, services and are especially 
helpful to small schools and districts that cannot afford to mslntain their 
own library media collections. However, sutih servicss can never ccfBpensate 
for the lack of a library on can?ws. It is generally acknowledged that the 
public libraries serve too m-iny diverse public needs to be able to provide 
curriculum-supportive service to schools, and public libraries also have had 
reduced funding since PrdposititMi 13. Classrooms often include collections 
of books, but decaitralized (classroom) collecticwis are, of necessity, too 
limited and lack the professional services component available in a strong, 
centralized school library. 

While few will disagree that the instructiwial prt«rams at all levels 
would baaefit from professional library media services, state and local 
policynakers will imdtoubtedly find the f landing issue the greatest imnediment 
to developing strong centralized library programs. Nevertheless, thtre are 
iJoppr^t larger educational issues at this time that make tlie revitalizing 
of school libraries a hi^ly desirable goal. 

The renewed enqphasis on basic literacy and proficiency in the language 
arte, including reading, writin^^j speaking, and listening, mrke it 
inoperative that schools develop and maintain c^jpropriate collections of 
books and other materials and media that can oirich the textbook-based 
classrooin resources. Givai the critical inrportance of instilling both basic 
language skills and aithusiasm for learning in young studMite, it is 
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unfortunate that our elementary schools have not been able to support 
effective library m^a programs ♦ 

Also highlighted during this reform era are the hi^er-^rder thinking 
skills. Iteyelopihg critical thinking skills and aK>l3ring th«n to any of the 
academic disciplines requiz*e appropriate and up-to-date resources. Well- 
equipped library media caters liiat are stq^qported by professionsd reference 
instruction and services would make a significant ccMitribution to developing 
critical thinking acills in students at all educational levels. 

Ihe introduction of new instructional technologies > such as computers 
and instructional television^ has beai one of the biggest educaticxial events 
of the 1980s. These technologies offer unprecedented opportunities for 
students to ha\^' access to informatics and to develop skills in thinking and 
using reference materials. Ironically, the boon for the n^w technologies 
has not been a boon for library media centers generally. Sooib of the 
funding for sdiools to acqiiire instructional technolo^ has come from 
federal block grant mcmies that once were targeted for library resources. 
FUrtiiennore, the newly acquired computers and software typically have not 
become integrated conqponents of library media programs. Although it may be 
entirely appropriate for the new technologies to be used primarily within 
classrooms, a valuable opportunity will be missed if these terfinologies do 
not also become an integral part of library media progrcjos. 

The California Legislature should consider establishing model school 
library media centers that exemplify the integratic»i of books, other print 
and ncmprint materials, traditional media, and the new technologies. These 
centers^ should be c^stahlished in elemmtazy , intermediate and secondary 
schools and should be dissLLihuted throu^out the state. These centers would 
enable administrators and teachers to observe how effective library m^3dia 
programs mijtht be developed within their own schools. 
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Publications Available from the Department of Education 



More. than. 650 publiipations are available from the California State Department of Education. 
Some of the more recent-publicatibhs or those most widely used are the following: 



ISBN ^ ^ ^ - ^ ^^^j^ ^^^^^ publication) Price 



0-801 1-0271-5 Academic Honesty (1986) $2.50 

0-801 1:0471-8 Addendum.to the 1985-86 California Private School Directory (1986) 7.75 

0-801 1-0272-3 Xdministfatibn of Maintenance and Operations in California School Districts ( 1986) 6.75 

046l 1-O041-0 English-Language Arts Framework for California Public Schools (198^ 3.00 

0-801 1«0663-X English-Language Arts Model Curriculum Guide, K— 8 (1987) 2.25 

0-801 1-0247-2 Handbook for Conducting an Elementary Program Review (1985) 4.50 

0-801 ^^248-0 Handbook for Conducting a Secondary Program Review (1985) 4.50 

0-801 1-0289-8 Handbook foi- Pfiysical Eduwtiori (1986) 4.50 

0-801 1-0249-9 Handbook for Planning an Effective Foreign Language Program (1985) 3.50 

0^1 1-0320-7 HaiuJbook for planning an Effective Literature Program (1987) 3.00 

0-8011-0179-4 Handbook for PlanmngwiEfTecUveMathcowtics Program (19K^ 2,00 

0-8011-0290-1 Hsmdbook for Planning an Effective A^WtingPtogrm (1986) 2.50 

0-801 1-0224-^' Handbook for Teaching Cantonese-Speaking Students (1984) 4.50 

0^ll-029lrX Handbook fbrTckhingPilipino-Spciking Students (1986) 4.50 

0-8011-0204-9 HuKllk»6k for Teaching Pbrtugu««^ 4.50 

0-801 m)25&-2 Handbook on California Education for Language Minority Parents— Chinese/ English 

Editioh(1985).,;;...'...... 3.25* 

0-801 1-0227-8 Individual'Lqtfning ProgrunsforLinUte^l-English-Prondent Students (1984) 3.50 

0-801 1-0466-1 ln:(tructio!ial Patterns: Curriculiun for Parenthood Education (1985) 12.00 

0-801 1-0208-1 Manual of Fir?*'.Aid Practices for School Bus Drivers (1983)1 1.75 

0-301 1-0209-X Martin Luthcr„ Jr., 1929—1968 (1983). 3.25 

0-801 lr0358-4 Mathematics Fr^icwork for California Public Schools (1985) 3.00 

0-801 1-0664-8 Mathematics Model Curriculum Guide, K--8 (198^ 2.75 

0-801 1-0252-9 Model Curriculum Standards: Grt^w 9—12 (1985) 5.50 

0-801 1^303-7 A Parent^ Handbook bii California Education (1986) 3.25 

0-8011-0305-3 Paths through High School: A California Curriculum Study (1987) 4.00 

0-801 1-0671-0 Practical Ideas for Teaching V/riting as k Process (1987) 6.00 

C-801 1-0309-6 Program Guidelines for Hearing Impiuredl^^^ 6.00 

0-801 1:0258-8 Program Guidelines for Severely Orthopcdically Impaired Individuals (1985) 6.00 

0-801 1-0310-X Program Guidelines forVisually Impaired Individuals (1986) 6.00 

0-801 1-0213-8 Raising Expectations: Model Graduation Requireincnts (1983) 2.75 

0-801 1-031 1-8 Recommended Readings in Literature, K— 8 (1986) 2.25 

0-801 1-0214-6 School Attendance Improvement: A Blueprint for Action (1983) 2.75 

0-8011-0189-1 Science Education for the 1980s (1982) . 2.50 

0-801 1-0339-8 Science Framework for California Public Schools (1978) 3.00 

0-80i I-0354rl' Science Framework Addendum (1984); 3.00 

0-801 J-0665-6 'Science Model Curriculum Guide, K— 8 (1987) 3.25 

0-fiOl 1-0262-6 Sec-^ndary School Program Quality Criteria (1985) 3.25 

0-801 1-C«77-X Sx:6ndai7 Textbook Rewtw: -neral Mathematics (198^ 6.50 

0-801 1-0486-6 Statement on Prvpamticn in Natural Science Expected of Entering Freshmen ( 1986) 2.50 

0-80! 1-0318-5 Students* TJi^hts and R^i-poasibilitie^r Handbook (1986) 2.75 

M0\ l-0?'34-0 Studies on Imm^rsirr' lid irst^on: A'CoIlection foi U.S. Educators (1984) 5.00 

0-801 1-0474-2 Technology in the Ciirriculum (5 manuals, J diskettes) (1986) 95.00 

• -801 1-0236-7 University ar/i ^ jllcge Opportunities Handbook (1984) 3.25 

0-801 1-0344-4 Visual and Pcrfor .iiiig Aiu VriJraework for California' Public Schools (1982) 3.25 

0-801 1-0648-6 Writing Assessment Handbook, Grade 8 (1986) 10.00 

0-801 1-0270-7 Young and Old Together A Re^ourc- Directory of Inte-generational Resources (1986) 3.00 



Orders should be diiccted to: 

California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 

Please include the International Standard Book Number (ISBN) for each title ordered. 

Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders without checks are accepted 
only from governmental agencies in California. Sales tax should be added to all orders from Califor- 
nia purchasers. 

A complete list of publications available from the Department, including apprenticeship instruc- 
tional materials, may be obtained by writing to the address listed above. 

*The following editions art also available, at the same price: Armenian/ English, Cambodian/ English, Hmong/ English, 
Korean/ English, Laotian/ English, opanish/, English, and Vietnamese/English. 
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